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Hectes, 


RONALD, SAINT OF ORKNEY. 


4 . c¢ 7 
the second of that 
Ison, the 


Ronald, Earl of Orkney, 
name, and nephew of Earl Magnus Erlen 
great Scandinavian saint, St. Magnus the Martyr, 
is himself said to be a saint. Ile had to contest 
his right of succession to his uncle’s share of the 
earldom by arms, and being unsuccessful on a first 
attempt, made a vow that should he succeed in 
another, he would raise a church built of stone, 
dedicated to St. Magnus, superior to any pre- 
viously in the Orkney Islands. All things, the 

] 


chronicler tells us, then became favourable to him, 


and having succeeded in getting possession of his 
uncle’s earldom, in pursuance of his vow, he 
founded the cathedral of St. Magnus in Kirkwall, 
which was built between 1138 and 1160, in the 
same century with the cathedral of St. Mungo in 
Glasgow. Accompanied by William, the first 
Scandinavian Bishop of Orkney*, Earl Ronald 
made a voyage to the Holy Land, visited Jeru- 
salem, bathed in the river Jordan, and returned 
by Constantinople across the country to Durazzo, 
thence over the Adriatic, and by Rome through 
Italy, Germany, and Norway. 
this voyage, which was as warlike as religious, 
is given at some length in the Orkneyinga Saga, 
and with the interspersed poetry, partly impro- 


vised by the earl and his companions, is one of 


the most interesting passages in the book. This 
earl is characterised by Torfieus in his Orcades as 
liberal, moderate, true to his friends, skilled in 
various arts, and an excellent poet. He was 
murdered on August 20, 1158, near Thurso in 
Caithness, where he and his kinsman, Earl Harold, 


* William was bishop sixty-six years. During his 
incumbency, a titular Bishop of Orkney, appointed by the 


Archbishop of York, Ralph Nowell, fought in the English | 


army in the battle of the Standard at Northallerton, in 
1138. The Orkney Norwegian bishopric was in 
diocese of Drontheim, transferred to St. Andrew’s after the 
annexation of Orkney to Scotland in 1468. Bishop 
William’s body was found within these few years, when 
making repairs in the choir of St. Magnus. It was 
identified by a leaden plate, inscribed “ H(ic) requiescit 
Williamus Senex felicis memorie,” and on the back, 
“pmus. epis.” (primus episcopus), the first Norwegian 
bishop, which also distinguishes him from the later 
Williams, Bishops of Orkney. Christ's Kirk in Birsay, 
built in the preceding century by Earl Thorfin, was the 
first bishop’s kirk, but on the building of St. Magnus at 
Kirkwall, Bishop William made it the cathedral church 
of the Bishops of Orkney, and it continued to be occupied 
as such by the Roman Catholic or Protestant bishops, and 
on the abolition of Episcopacy by the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Kirk of Scotland, It is just now refitting asa 
Presbyterian parish church, with attention to comfort, 
but I cannot say so much to the liking of the tasteful 
antiquary. 
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The account of 


the | 


had gone during the summer, as was their wont, 
to hunt the roe and red deer. 


His body was first 
laid in the church of Our Lady in South Ronald- 


| shay, but, becoming resplendent in miracles, was 


raised with the Pope's leave by Bishop Biarn, and 
buried in the church of St. Magnus, when Earl 
Ronald was added in 1192 to the number of saints. 
So says Torfeus ; but the Saga tells only that his 
body was raised and buried again with the Pope’s 
leave by Bishop Biarn. Torfzeus'’s assured ac- 
curacy forbids a supposition of incorrectness in the 
statement of Earl Ronald’s canonization; yet I 
may observe that his name does not appear in 
Butler’s Lives of the Suints, or in lists of Scottish 
saints I have seen, and I would ask the favour of 
some learned clerical correspondent to mention 
his saint’s day, and note any work where an ac- 
count of him is given ‘The 16th of April is 
St. Magnus saint’s day, which led to the notice of 
that saint in the Acta Sanctorum; but in this vo- 
luminous work, without a general index, I could 
not trace the name of Ronald. Much information 
in addition to what is told in the Orkneyinga, 
Saga and Torfzeus’s Orcades, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected, but there may be some such curious 
prayers and hymns as appear in the account of 
St. Magnus in the Acta Sanctorum. Earl Ronald's 


| life does not show any of the ascetic virtues to be 


remarked in St. Magnus, and so much admired in 
his age; and except the founding of the cathedral 
of St. Magnus, and the journey to the Holy Land, 
the religious pre-eminence he possessed, that 
claimed his accession to the roll of saints, is not 
readily to be seen. The journey to the Holy 
Land was very much the cruising voyage of a ship 
of war, in which sea-coast towns were attacked ; 
and the good Bishop William had his part in a 
fight with a large vessel called a dromund or dro- 
medary, belonging to the Moors, off Serkland, or 
Saracens’ lands, between Sardinia and the Barbary 
coast. This is the voyage of a sea-king, and — 
“ Spanie Land oc Myklagaard, 
De ligge sa langt af lee” — 
with the land of Spain and Myklagaard, or Con- 
stantinople, lying far on the lee, as in the fragment 
of the old Danish song preserved by Olaus 
Wormius. However doubtful may be Earl Ro- 
nald’s right to canonization, he is one of the best 
of the Orkney earls, and the virtues of the man 
make us wish to know, and induce us to believe, 
the excellence of the saint. W. HLF. 
Kirkwall. 


POPE AND MR. BATHURST. 


My attention having been directed to a letter 
bearing the signature P. A. B., in Vol. xii., p. 60., 
in which your correspondent has fallen into several 
errors, 1 beg to say, on the best authority, that 
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12th, 1738, not 1758, as stated by P. A. B. 

Mr. Motte was succeeded by Mr. Charles Bat- 
hurst, who, for a short time previously, had been 
his partner. Both these gentlemen had married 
daughters of the Rev. Thomas Brian, Head Master 
of Harrow. 

As your correspondent has ventured rather an 
amusing supposition, that Mr. B. was the “ser- 
vant” of Mr. Motte, I beg to refer him to the 
following account of my grandfather, extracted 
from Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. p. 783.: 

“ Mr. Charles Bathurst was generally reputed a baronet, 
though he did not choose to assert ‘iis title. His only 
son by his first marriage died before him, and late in life 
he married a second wife, by whom he had one daughter, 
who inherited an ample fortune.” 

Will you permit me to add, in reply to the sug- 
gestion of the accurate and talented biographer 
of Pope, R. Carrutuers, Esq., in “N. & Q.,” 
Vol. xii. p. 198., that the autograph letters of 
Swift, to which he refers as being in my posses- 
sion, have been printed in the recent numbers of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, in which publication 
it is probable that Pope’s letters to Mr. Bathurst 
will shortly appear. 

I have been requested to state, for the informa- 
tion of those of your readers who are interested 
in literary localities, that the house from which 
issued the works of Swift, &c., is that now occu- 
pied by Mr. Painter, No. 27. Fleet Street. In 
some old title-pages it is mentioned as “the Cross 
Keys, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church.” The 
present shop-windows and entrance in Fleet 
Street were introduced when the premises were 
afterwards devoted to other purposes. The 
original entrance was by a door in the adjoining 
passage. At the head of this passage still stands 
the house, No. 26., which was formerly the private 
residence. In this house, Pope, Swift, and the 
literati of those days were accustomed to visit; and 
I had it from one now no more, that in the back 
sitting-room, the window of which looks out on 
the Temple Churchyard, a portion of the cele- 
brated Bampton Lectures of Dr. White was written 
by the late Dr. Parr. 

Cuartes Batuurst Woopmay. 

Bristol Road, Edgbaston. 





LIST OF THE NAMES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS THAT ADVANCED HORSE, 
MONEY, AND PLATE FOR DEFENCE OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENT, JUNE 10, 11, AND 13, 1642. 

(Concluded from p. 338.) 

Mr. Heueinghan will bringe in three horses and one hun- 
dred pownds in plate or money. 

Mr. Nicholls will bringe in two horses. 

Ald. Penington will bringe two hundred pownds in money. 
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Sir Jo. Harrison will bringe fower horses for himselfe and 
his sonne. 

Sir Edw. Mentfort will bringe in two horses and main- 
teyne them. 

Sir Harbottle Grimston will bringe in an horse and will 
give twenty pounds freely. 

Mr. Rolle will bringe in an hundred pownds. 

Sir Ro. North will bringe in, in plate, an hundred pownds, 
and give it freely to this service. 

Sir Thos. Woodhouse will bringe in two horses and two 
hundred pownds in plate or money. 

Sir Edw. Hungerford will bringe in six horses. 

Sir Dud. North will freely give sixty pownds. 

Sir Richt Buller will bringe in three horses for himself 
and his sonne F. Buller. 

Mr. Rich. Trench of Plymouth will the next weeke pay in 
five hundred pownds lent by the towne, and five hun- 
dred pownds more, which he lends to this service. Sir 
Rich. Buller is appointed to return him thankes. 

Mr. Glyn will mainteyne an horse, and bringe in an hun- 
dred pounds in money or plate. 

Sir William Drake will mainteyne two horses, and bringe 
in two hundred pounds in money or plate, for the kinge 
and parliament conjunctively. 

Mr. Drake will bringe in an hundred pound in plate, and 
have in readynes one horse. 

Mr. Speaker* will mainteyne an horse, and give fifty 

pounds in money or plate. ; 





* The amount of Lenthall’s subscription, the “ mainte- 
nance” of a horse, and “ fifty pounds in money or plate” 
(no inconsiderable sum in those days), is perhaps scarcely 
open to remark one way or the other; but it may never- 
theless be observed, that the “ condition ” of his “ estate” 
at this period was certainly by no means “ proportionable ” 
to his “ affections” to the public service. 

In a letter to Secretary Sir Ed. Nicholas, still preserved 
in the State Paper Office, dated the December preceding, 
he says, “I have now in this employment (that of 
Speaker) ‘spent almost fourteen months, which hath so 
exhausted the labours of twenty-five years, that I cannot 
but expect a speedy ruin, and put a badge of extreme 
poverty on my children,” and he therefore requests the 
king’s permission, “to use my best endeavours with the 
House of Commons to be quit of this employment, and 
retire back into my former private life, whilst I have 
some ability of body left,” &«. Owing to this letter pro- 
bably, on the report of a Committee (of which Hampden 
was chairman) the House, at the King’s recommendation, 
shortly afterwards, “in consideration of his great and ex- 
traordinary charges,” voted him 60002, “ of which, to this 
day,” he writes, in 1660, “I have never received above 
the one half.” 

His cousin, Sir Thomas Tempest, the King’s Attorney- 
General in Ireland, writing to him from Dublin the pre- 
ceding August (1641), says, “Our worthy Speaker here 
and I often remember you both very hartily and truely 
lovingly. His employment here is, and hath been, very 
troublesome and extreamly chargeable both in cost and lost, 
wherein I doubt you partake with him and exceed; but, 
God be thanked, you have both great estates to bear that 
out, and truely they had need be so.” (Tan. MSS., Bibl. 
Bodl.) In a vindication of himself, published in 1660, 
the “great estate,” as well as the “cost and lost ” of the 
Speakership, to which Sir Thomas alludes, are thus more 
fully explained : “ When I was first called to be Speaker,” 
he says, “I think it is known to most I had a plentiful 
fortune in land, and ready money too a good summe, and 
if I had continuéd my way of practice, I might as well 
have doubled my fortune as get what I did, because the 
estate I had then gained was the profits of my beginnings; 
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Mr. Jeunour will mainteyne two horses soe 


this .. 


long a 


Sir Rich. Onslow will mainteyne fewer horses for himself 


and his sonne. 

Sir Sam. Owfield will mainteyne 
more if occasion shall bee. © 
Mr. H. Pethar [Qy. Pelham ?} 

pow nds, 

Mr. Whittlock will mainteyne two horses. 

Mr. Vassall will mainteyne one horse, and, if occasion bee, 
two more. 

Mr. Ven will bringe in an hundred pownds in money, 
and will have a horse ready for himself and sonne all- 
wayes, uppon.... 

Sir H. Heyman will bringe in one hundred pounds in 
plate or money and two horses, for the defence of the 
kinge, kingdome, and privileges of parliament and li- 
berties of the subje ct 

Mr. Stevens will furnish two horses compleatly. 

Mr. Ro. Goodwyn will bringe in one horse 
pownds in plate or money. 

Sir Gilbt Pickering will bringe in fower horses and one 
hundred and fifty pownds in money or plate. 


fower horses, and doe 


will bringe an hundred 


and fifty 


and hay ving r los t now twenty years of the part of my 
life, and the greatest of my advantages, it will appear I 
have been a greater loser than an improver of my for- 
tunes by those public places I have with so much hazard 
and danger un dengene. I received by the last years of 
my practice Jive and twenty hundred pounds by the year, 
which I quitted when I was made Speaker, and instead 
of making any advantage by that, I added a great charge, 
— ng a great retinue and public t &c. And he 

urther affirms, “ Of the 5/. per diem, due to the Speaker 
as Speaker, from my first sitting to my last, I never re- 
ceived one farthing,” and (with ‘the exce ption, of course, 
of the vote already m« ntioned) “I never had any recom- 
pense from the Ilouse in money, land, or by other re- 
ward, and from 1648 to the last time I sate, I never 
received any profit by fee or otherwise.” 

In Lord Somers’s T'racts, vol. vii. p. 103., there is a 
letter (evidently addressed to Lord Goring) confirmatory 
of this statement, in which the writer says, “I am very 
glad you have given me an opportunity of vindicating 
my old friend the late Speaker. You cannot be unac- 
quainted with the greatness of his practice before he was 
called to that employment, for I, having seen his ac- 
counts [can vouch] “twas more than 2000/. per annum, 
In the first two years of his Speakership he kept a public 
table, and every day entertained several eminent persons, 
as well belonging to the Court, as Members of Parlia- 
ment, &c. .... . Immediately after, the unhappy war 
broke out, and it was his chance to have his fortunes in 
the activest parts of it, so that his estates for five years 
yielded him nothing.” One of the “ estates” thus referred 
to was that of Bessels Leigh, the old manor place of which 
(from its P woximity to the royal quarters at Oxford) was 





best 


) 


table,” 








once seized, and for a time garrisoned, by the King 
(W hitel ock’s Memorials.) Of the Speaker’s “ hearty affec- 
tion” to the public service, he had already in the preced- 


ing “short ” parliament, as Chairman of the Ship Money 
Committee, and subsequently of the Committee of the 
whole House, given abundant proof. There was scarcely 
a committee, in fact, appointed, however remotely affect- 
ing any one of the three great questions which then so 
deeply agitate d the public ‘mind, viz. Religion, Privilege, 
and Supply, on which his name does not occur in the 
Journals, associated with the leaders of the popular party, 
Hamp len, St. John, and Pym, &c., from his very first 
entry into the House. He had also previ iously declined 
to coutribute to the king’s expedition against the Scots. 
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Mr. Browne, of Kent, will bringe in an hundred pownds 
in money or plate. 

Capt. Skinner will bringe in two horses. 

Sir Thos. Walsingham will bringe in an hundred pownds 
in money or plate, and have two horses allwayes ready 
at fower-and-twenty howers warninge. 

Sir Robt Harley will furnishe two horses. 

Mr. Purey will furnishe one horse. 

Mr. Green will furnishe one horse and bringe 
pownds in plate or money. 

Sir Edward Boyse will furnishe two horses, when there 
shall bee occasion, and bringe in fifty pownds in plate 
or money. 

Mr. Prideaux will bringe in an hundred pownds. 

Mr. Lucas will bring in fifty pownds in money and one 
horse. 

Mr. Peard will bring in an hundred pownds and expect 
noe interest. 

Mr. Rigby will send up one horse completely furnisht, if 
his countie bee in peace nine dayes after hee comes 
down. 

Mr. Bagshaw will bringe in fifty pownds and expect noe 
interest, for the preservation of the kinge and parlia- 
ment, accordinge to his protestation, oathe of supre- 
macie, and allegiance, conjunctively and not divided, 
and in noe other manner. 

Mr. Reynolds will furnishe out two horses, and bringe in 
an hundred pownds in plate. 

Mr. Knightley will bringe in an hundred pownds in money 
and furnishe two horses. 

Mr. Grantham will furnishe out two horses. 

Sir Jo. Merrick will furnish two horses. 

Mr. Oldsworth will subscribe fifty pownds and furnish an 
horse. 

Mr. Kirle will furnish one horse. 

Mr. Cromwell will bringe in five hundred pownds. 

Mr. Ashton will bringe in two horses. 

Mr. Jo. Moore will bringe in two horses. 

Sir Beauchamp St. Jon will bringe in two horses 

Mr. Tate will bringe in two horses and mainteyne them. 

Mr. Hobby will finde two horses. 

Sir Jo. Holland will bringe in two horses ready furnisht, and 
an hundred pownds in money or plate, for maintenance 
of the true Protestant religion, the defence of the king’s 
person, his royall authoritie and dignitie, our lawes, li- 
berties, and privileges conjunctively. 

Mr. Sam. Browne will bringe in one hundred pownds. 

Sir Thos. Soame will bringe in two horses compleatly 
furnisht. 

Sir Edw. Master will bringe in an hundred pownds pre 
sently, and an hundred pownds a month hence. 

Mr. Thos. Moore will furnishe two horses. 

Mr. Cornelius Holland will furnishe two horses. 

Mr. White will bringe in an hundred pownds and expect 
noe interest. 

Mr. Lawrence Whittacre will freely give twenty pownds. 

Mr. Mathew will finde one horse and furnish fifty pownds 
in plate or money. 

Mr. Downes will bringe in fifty 

Mr. Millington will, for the 
oo 

Mr. Noble will bringe in one hundre¢ 

Mr. H. Herbt will furnish one horse. 

Mr. Edw. Mountague will bringe in an hundred pownds 
in plate or money for defence of the kinge and parlemt 
conjunctively, and not divided 

Mr. Tho. Laine will furnish one horse. 

Mr. Fountaine will bringe in one horse. 

Mr. Harris will give fifty pownds. 

Mr. Geo. Buller will furnishe one horse. 

Mr. Thos, Arundell will furnish one horse. 


in fifty 


pownds. 


present, bringe in fifty 





pownds. 
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Mr. Rich. Powe Sir Rich. Rice?) will 
pownds 

Sir Jo. Hippisley will completely rnish thr 

Sir Jo. Curson will farnish two horses. 

Sir Jo. Young will farnish with a free loan 
dred pownds. 

Mr. Fenis [or Ferris] will lend fifty pownds freely. 

Mr. Thomas will lend fifty pownde freely. 

Mr. Constantine will furnish one horse. 

Sir Walt® Erle will furaish fower horses for himselfe and 
his sonne. 

Mr. Roger Hill will bringe in an hundred pownd 

Mr. Ellis will bringe in an hundred pownds. 

Mr. Ashurst will bringe in one horse. 

Mr. Ralfe Ashton will bringe in tw 
pownd 

Mr. Harman will bringe in one horse. 

Mr. Corbett will brine in fifty } 

Mr. Owner will lend fifty pownds fre 

Sir Jo. Fenwick will furnishe two horses 

Mr. Blakiston will bri n fifty pownds. 

Sir Thos. Sandys wil nge in an horse. 

Mr. Spurstoe will bringe in two hundred pownds. 

Sir Peter Wrothe will furnishe a horse. 

Mr. a will furnishe one horse. 

Mr. H. Shelley will bringe in fifty pownds. 

Mr. _ yt Nicholas will cive twenty vy ywwnds freely. 

Mr. Jo. Franklyn will bringe in fifty sap 

Mr. Sal vay will bringe in and mainte one horse. 

Sergt Cressw bringe in one hunc dived pornds. 

Mr. Barker will bri ne in fifty pownds, 

will eyther bringe in one horse or an hun- 
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Junii 1642. 


Sir H. Ludlow will finde thre horses ready furnished, 
and, if occasion bee, three more. 

Sir H. Vane will finde two horses ready 
mainteyne them. ; 

Mr. Leigh will find on 
teyne it. 

Mr. Searle 

Mr. Hall 

Mr. Dowse w 





furnished and 
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Mr. P¢ lV ul) 
an » will presently bringe in fifty powndsapeece. 
Mr. Tell ) 
Collonell Goring will (as soone as his moneth’s pay, due to 
' > , 
aim grovernor Portsmouth, comes in) expres 
what he will doe in this service to we" hee hath 
much affecon.* 
Mr, Shuttleworth will bringe in one hundred pownds for 
himeelfe and " 
Sir tobt C t vilil in fow l 
of the king pariiament not divid 


Mr. Gurdon wil ul one hundred p 


Mr. Phillip Sa will lend forty pownd 
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i¢ for the king and deliberately s 


° The r al extent of Goring’s “so 
the “service ” w 
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rendering Portsmouth into the roval hands, which act of 
treacher he successfully accomplished on the Sth of 
August following. 
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Sir Jo. _ ich unde rtakes to bringe in two horses. 

Sir Ambr rowne will finde two horses well furnisht. 

Mr. Ha uyes will bringe in one hundred pownds towards this 
service, to be lent freely. 

Mr. “pm of Calne will bring in one hundred pownds. 

Mr. Gawdy will! lend y pownds freely. 

Sir Jo. Price will brit in two horses, having convenient 





time given. 
Mr. Hodges will bringe in 
fifty pownds. 
Sir F. Barnham will lend an hundr 
Sir Wm. Waler [ Waller) 
bringe in one hundred por 
Mr. Trenchard will finde oe: 
r Ro. Burgen [ Burgoyne] 
Sir Tho. Barrington will 
bringe in five hundred 
Sir W™ Masham will br i 
Sir M artin Lumley the | ke, 
Mr. Herbert Morlev two h 
Mr. Younge one hundred | vale. 
Mr. Tulse will give freely twenty | 
Mr. Stapley two horses. 
Mr. Pents two horse. 
Captayne Bents fifty pown:ds. 
Mr. Fvynes, senior, two horse. 
Sir Ch. Yelverton, fower horse. 
Sir Jo. Evelyn two horse. 
Mr. Hungerford two horse. 
Sir W™ Playter two horse. 
r Thos. Jery ovse two 
Sir Hen. Wallop) .. 5, ; 
Mr. Wallop —" 
Mr. Whithed two hors 
Mr. Campion one horse. 
sir Jo. P hundr 
Mr. George one horse. 
Mr. Dunch fower hor 
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SASSADRESS TO TI 
“¢ Hail, tricking monarch! more successful far 
In arts of peace then gloriou is of war: 
As A *3 great E-mbassadress I come, 
With news that will rejovce both you and Rom 
Ne'er did the French affairs so gaily smil 
‘hese hundred years, as now be Brittish Isl 
For there the spirit of blind « ion reigna, 
And a its fury o’er the stupid swaines; 
The L , the G-—s, and the 
To raise your power and their own ruin high: 
Nay, ev’n the Q n, with q 
Seems to advance y® cau aie the rest; 
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T mighty loss vou'y rh $ uw 
And therefore now resolves t ivi 1 
By this last treaty then you 1 be 
And to its former heighth raise v¢ declining 1 
She thinks she has no right the crown to wear 
And fayn would leave it to the lawfull hei 
I ler to effect this ind design, 
And baffle all the Han rian line, 
epee + mera naling he lean 
To honour and tl! v « fi 
W swh Ind 1 has ma t b 
An | betray th native land for gold. 
Oxford’s the chief of th bandon’d clan, 
Him you must court, for he’s vour only man; 
( hiim but gokd « 1, Your work is done, 
He'l br th nate, and *s your " 
D — and Bolingbroo! f Is to 
I tis not in their po much | to do 
inist i Stat 
migl rate; 
his magick wand, 
it and © ( na 
xster still y f l, 





Now is your time to push for Drittain’s crown, 
And fix Third upon the thr 


» you need no mor 


K— J—— the 





Thus ke th iv Embas s, 1 t 
Uprose f: 1 of s : 
With | t? la jovous air, 
W il ! syd the fa 
Phat night, as fame 1 and i ive h 
Ay} ) l ’ 
In which tl ar mil the I ) ° 
And spent th h in pol ' 
1 Duke, o’erjov’d | 1 
( ld in so 1 i 
With an ambit ! 8 said) 
L i imself 1 rt rN ) 
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r faith did surrender, 
rodson Pretender 











I nat s il dr lye, swear, and pray 
\ bribe S ls with the civill list pay ; 

\ i St. G n’s equip’d with Catholick whore 
And old Lewis retain’d with his lewido 

Who sacrifie’d Gr to save his own k, 


And may serve Prior so by another such trick. 
From St. John’s the bloody, and Pawlett the cat; 


From Mulgrave the sharper, and Beaufort the brat 








From those that would sett our relig and laws, 
And! Q nu to promote Perkin’s cause. 
‘G , bbetts and haltars good store; 

A ench harper preserve us once more.” 





1ILTON AND NAPOLEON: NOTE TO * PARADISE 


LOST.” 

Among some books purchased at Puttick and 
Simpson's two years since, was a copy of Sym- 
Life of Milton. WHaving lately occasion 
to examine it more than I[ hitherto had done, I 
found it contained many notes and remarks in the 
handwriting of a former possessor, J. Brown. 
Who this gentleman was I know not, and the fol- 
lowing note must be taken on Ais authority, not 
mine : 








, 
mons § 





this Life of Milton, by Dr. Symmons, p. 551. is a 
note, to which this notice may be appended: 

1 lared to Sir Colin Campbell, 
rge of his person at the Isle of Elba, that he 
sé lmirer of our Milton’s Paradise Lost, and 
that he had read it to some purpose, for that the p! 
the battle of Austerlitz he borrowed from the sixth book 


of that work, where Satan brings his Artillery to bear 
" : S 





Bonaparte dec 

















upoi lichael l his Angelic Host with such direful 
effect : 
se ning his lish enquiry, impal’d 
On «€ viths ing squadrons deep, 
", ie tata 
“7 "| { fare appeared to Ronaparte so 
| l, if applied to actual . that he de 
t uy tion, and su l be l ex- 
’ it A re I to the details of that battle 
‘ be f 1 to assimilate so complet th Miltoi 
l to leave no doubt of tl isserticn. 
ul this fact from Colonel Stan . who had 
} l by Colonel ¢ ipbell hi If. Colonel 
S , is then at Stowe, t Marquis of Buckin 
ha » wi I wa ¢ 1 t re ted. It ha 
never to my knowledge been in print, nor have I ever 
heard circumstance repeated by any one but mvsel 
«Col Stanhope has been long as 





Colonel Campbell. The time of my hearing the above 

This aneedote, to say the least, is a very re- 
markable one, and, I believe, bears the impress of 
t If it is correct, it is indeed a 
tribute to our illustrious poet, that such a m 
Napoleon should have owned his influence. 
would Dr. Channing have said to it? One gen- 
tleman who has made Milton the subject of an 
admirable book, has stated to me his conviction of 





tri on if 





* Harley. 
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its truth, and I therefore hope it may claim a 
place in the pages of “ N. & Q.” "H.G Davis. 
Knightsbridge. 





Pliner Poates. 


Astle and Morant’s MSS.—TI have been fre- | 


quently asked where these MSS. are to be found, 
and have answered, some of Astle’s were in the 
Stowe Library, knowing nothing about those of 
Morant, the Essex historian. 


In the Esser and | 


West Suffolk Gazette of August 31, 1855, there is | 


a note, and more than a note, of extreme interest 
to historians and antiquaries respecting these 
MSS., and particularly to those persons interested 
in the county of Essex. The writer, however, of 
the article is mistaken as to the purchaser of the 
Stowe MSS., when he says that Lord Ashburton 
was the individual; it was Lord Ashburnham, 
and perhaps the error is one of the press. The 
catalogues were not destroyed, but were delivered 
(with the exception of those few which had been 
circulated) to Lord Ashburnham. 

The columns of “ N. & Q.” have now become a 
depositum for so much that is valuable, and will 
be more so, to future literary pioneers, that a re- 
ference to the article in question is deserving of a 
corner, since no Essex historian or collector 
should be without the knowledge that such MSS. 
as are there described still exist amongst the fine 
and extensive collection of MSS. in the Earl of 
Ashburnham’s library. G. 


Dr. Samuel Clark. —T have a copy of Grey's 
Memoria Techina, which appears to have belonged 
to “G. Berkeley, Bray, 1767,” in which I find 
the following note : 

“ Aug. 5, 1768. Mr. William Talbot, nephew of the 
Lord Chancellor, told me this day that Sir Isaac Newton, 
on seeing Dr. Samuel Clark advance, said to Bishop 
Sherlock, who told it to Mr. Talbot, ‘ Behold a Jesuit.’ 

“G. BERKELEY, 
* Prebendary of Canterbury.” 
Whether the anecdote be new, or known, or worth 
preserving, I leave you to decide. a ae 


Longevity. — Alexander McCracken, a Scotch- 
man by birth, who came to this country with Gen. 
Burgoyne during the Revolutionary War, and 
was taken prisoner with his army, died at Col- 
chester, Connecticut, on the 23rd of August, 1855, 
aged 104 years. 

Elijah Denny, who is now living in Pulaski 
County, Kentucky, was 118 years old on the 10th 
of Se ptember, 1855. Heis still active, and works 
daily on a farm. He served for several years 


during the revolution, was wounded at the siege 

of Charleston, and was at the battles of Camden, 

Entaw Springs, King’s Mountain, and Monk’s 

Comer, and the siege of Savannah. 
No. 315.] 


He has nine 


| unknown or obscure authors ? 


children living, the oldest of whom is seventy- 

seven, and the youngest fifty-one. In the year 

1847 he drank a cup of coffee fur the first and 

last time in his life. M. E. 
Philadelphia. 


The Bibliomania in America. — At the recent 
sale of the library of the late Edward D. Ingra- 
ham, Esq., in this city, many of the books brought 
extraordinary prices. The collection embraced 
upwards of fourteen thousand volumes. 

A volume of Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, 
1739-1742, brought thirty dollars ; a lot of Ameri- 
can Almanacs, between 1758 and 1799, seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents. Some of these were Poor 
Richard's. The Diary of Col. Winthrop Sargent 
(of which only forty-nine copies were printed), 
was purchased for eighty dollars; A Religious 
Treatise, by William Penn, with a presentation on 
the fly-leaf in Penn's handwriting, “to my friend 
Henry Sydney,” produced fifty-one dollars. 

M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


Selections from Authors little known. —Is there 
extant any work containing chosen extracts from 
And if not, would 
not such a work be a valuable addition to our 
literature, and be a good pecuniary speculation to 
the publisher? Among the many thousand volumes 
laid aside and forgotten (and each perhaps de- 
servedly so, as a whole) by the public, and only 
known to the curious haunters of public libraries, 
there must be some passages worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion, either for their originality 
or beauty. 

I would instance what I mean by the lines from 
Aaron Hill’s tragedy of Athelwold, cited in “ N. 
& Q,,” Vol. v., pp. 78. 138. 212. The tragedy had 
been forgotten, even by literary men, such as 
Madan; but the lines had survived in the memory 
of a few, and, for their truth and force, deserve 
to be generally known. 

The work I propose, might bear such a name as 
“Gleanings from obscure Authors,” and might 
comprise passages both in prose and poetry. It 
would require taste and judgment to determine 
where the line should be drawn between obscure 
works and those in common use, and to select only 
such passages as had real merit. Well compiled, 
I think such a book would be a welcome adiition 
to every library. Srvyxitss. 


Mysterious Affuir.— For the strange story 
which it tells, and as somewhat apropos to the 
observations (Vol. xii., pp. 132. 176. 195.) on 
likening woman to the moon, perhaps the fol- 
lowing may be worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 
It is extracted from the Dublin Freeman's Journal 
of November 9, 1808. I may add, that coroners’ 


juries now-a-days would hardly be so simple as to 
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regard the “medical gentleman’s” 
unimpeachable evidence : — 

“ Mysrerrovs Arrarr.—On Saturday last 
was brought from Charterhouse Square, and buried in 
Islington Churchyard, and a stone erected at the place 
with this inscription : 

“*In Memory of 
MRS. ELIZABETH EMMA THOMAS, 
Who died the 28th October, 1808, 
As ge od 2 


She had no fault, save what travellers give the moon — 
rhe light was bright, but died, alas! too soon.’ 


“ Mr. Hodgson, the Coroner, received a letter, inti- 
mating very strong suspicions that the deceased had not 
died naturaily; in consequence of which he applied to 
the parish officers, who ordered the grave to be opened, 
which was done yesterday morning, and the body 
moved to the vault under the church, for the inspection 
of the jury, which sat upon it in the course of the day; 
when the following appeared in evidence : 

“ The lady died on Friday, was buried on Saturday; 
and the gentleman with whom she lived (not being mar- 
ried) left town on Sunday, and embarked at Portsmouth 
on Monday for Spain. On examining the body, a silver 
pin, about nine inches long, was found sticking in the heart, 
through the left side of the body. A medical gentleman, 
who had attended the deceased, declared that the pin was 
inserted at the request of the gentleman, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of her being buried alive. The jury, after consider- 
able consultation, brought in a verdict of—“ Died by the 
visitation of God.’ The corpse still lies unburied in the 
vault.” 


7 Years. 


re- 


WicuraMm Joun Firz-Parrick. 
Booterstown, Dublin. 


Squaring the Circle. —May I beg to call atten- 
tion to the accompanying letter, which appeared 
in the Spectator of Saturday last? So apt an 
illustration of some remarks made by Proressor 
De Morea, a few months ago (Vol. xii., p. 57.), 
deserves a place in your pages; even if it were 
not unique as a specimen of mathematical reason- 
ing: 

“THE SQUARING OF THE CIRCLE. 
“ Liverpool, 9th October, 1855. 

“ Str, —I do not know whether I am in place in asking 
for a nook in your valuable journal for the squaring of 
the circle. I conceive it to be simply this: —If you take 
a silver wire, twelve inches and a quarter long, the quar- 
ter being allowed to unite the two ends, you have a cir- 
cular wire exactly twelve inches; and if this wire 
made to form the true square, each of its sides will be 
equal to three inches, and the area equal to nine square 
inches. Now, if the same wire is allowed to assume the 
true circle, it is evident that the area of the circle will be 
the same as it was in the square. For instance, if a wall 
7 built around a city, and it is found to be twelve miles 

und, the area of that city is nine square miles. There- 
fore, the square of any circle is equal to three- Yt of 
the length of its own circumference. R. D. 8.” 


is 


J. M nebendon oop. 

The last of the Equestrian Lord Mayors. —It 

was once the custom for the Lord Mayor to ride 
on horseback in the procession on Lord Mayor's 
Day. The last of the equestrian Lord Mayors 


was Sir Gilbert Heathcote, in the time of Queen 
No. 315.] | 





testimony as | 


a corpse | 


Anne. A fine portrait of him (life-size, three- 
quarter length), in his robes of office, is preserved 
by his descendant John Moyer Heathcote, Esq., 
and hangs in the dining-room of Conington Castle, 
Huntingdonshire. Curusert Bepe, B.A. 





Queries. 


WINE FOR EASTER COMMUNION, 


In the “Inventories and Account Rolls of the 
Benedictine Houses of Yarrow and Monk-Wear- 
mouth,” just issued by the Surtees Society, occur 
the following, and many similar entries : 

“1370. In vino empto pro diebus festivalibus et com- 
munione parochianorum ad Pascha, xj* vj‘. 

371-2. In vino empto et dato in camera Prioris 
post ultimum compotum cum communione parochianorum 
ad Pascha, xxiij*. 

378-9. In vino empto pro communione parochia- 
norum ‘ad Pascha et pro aliis expensis vini necessariis p. t. 
CXXXVj*. 

1384-5. In vino empto pro communione parochia- 
norum et missis et aliis temporibus, xx*. 

1386-7. In vino empto pro communione paroc hia- 
norum ad Pascha et aliis temporibus, xxx*.” 


These and similar entries occur down to the close 
of the accounts of Yarrow in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. In the “Compoti domus de 
Wermouth,” what I imagine to be corresponding 
expenses occur usually in another form : 
“Tn vino, fructu, candela et sale emptis, xviij*. 
In vino pro- celebraci ione missarum communione ad 
Pascha, ete., ix’. 


But in 1580, — 


“Tn vino empto pro celebracione et communione paro~ 
chianoruin, v* iiij*.” 

About the same period we learn, from Fleet- 
wood’s Chronicon Preciosum, that “red wine by 
the gallon” cost fourpence ; so that in 1386-7 the 
wine purchased for the yearly communion of the 
parishioners must have been at least sixteen gal- 
lons, unless the price of wine was much greater in 
Northumberland than in London. 


I should be glad to know what this “ celebracio ” 


and “communio” of the parishioners could be. 
The quantity of the wine, and the precise words 
of the record, seem to make it clear that this was 
a communion in which the parishioners received 
under both kinds. I think that I have read that 
the churchwardens’ accounts in other parishes of 
the north of England make this probable. I 
should be glad if some of your learned ritualists 
would throw some light on this subject. 

Wa. Denton. 
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TUMULUS AT LANGBURY HILL. 


Having recently been engaged with several 
other gentlemen in opening a barrow or tumulus 
in the parish of Gillingham, Dorset, and known as 
Langbury Hill, Iam desirous to lay the results 
before your readers, and to ask their opinion re- 
lative to the appearances presented. The barrow 
in question is a long low mound of earth, mea- 
suring, in its present state, about one hundred 
feet from its eastern to its western extremity, by 
about thirty feet wide, while the highest part is 
some six feet above the level of the surrounding 
field. Tradition states that it was the burial- 
place of those who were slain in a battle between 
the Saxons and Danes; doubtless referring to the 
battle of Penn, fought in 1016 between Edmund 
Ironside and Canute, the village of Penn being 
only 3 few miles distant, in a northerly direction. 
The tradition proceeds to inform us that the 
blood shed on this occasion flowed as far as to a 
place still called Slaughter’s Gate, and which is 
distant about a quarter of a mile from the barrow. 
The central portion of the mound having been 
dug into about fifty years since, we commenced 
our operations by cutting a trench across the 
eastern part, where the soil appeared to be in its 
original state. On removing the turf we came on 
a mass of loose stones and earth, the former about 
the size of one’s hand, and very generally placed 
flat, as if to form a covering to the mound. Many 
of these stones presented a remarkable appearance, 
being coated, especially on their under surfaces, 
with a white substance resembling lime, but which 
was pronounced by some of our party to be a 
species of mildew. The same appearance is said 
to be sometimes noticed in churchyards on re- 
moving the earth above old graves. We con- 
tinued our trench, in a straight direction, com- 
pletely through the mound, from north to south, 
and in the centre we excavated the earth to the 
depth of nearly three feet below the level of the 
field —in fact, until we were stopped by the bed 
of loose oolitic stones which occurs in that part of 
the district. A little more than a foot above the 
surrounding surface the mass of stones and earth 
entirely ceased, as also the white substance before 
mentioned, and we came on a bed of soil like that 
in the field, only much freer from stones, and 
which continued till we reached the natural 
stratum. Finding these deep “diggins” alto- 
gether without result, either of bones or of im- 
plements of any kind, we removed a little earth 
at the top of the mound to the right and left of 


oP ‘ , 
interred with much care, and to lead to the belief 


| any other explorers of Saxon barrows ? 


our trench, and there at length we came on the | 


remains of several skeletons in a very imperfect 
state, and not more than about eighteen inches 
below the actual surface. The relative positions 
of the mouldering fragments which we discovered 
were such as to show that the bodies had not been 
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that the combatants were buried in the very atti- 
tude in which they met their death ; and although 
the skeletons were certainly lying east and west, 
we could not ascertain that any rule had been ob- 
served as to the direction of the heads. It should 
be added that these remains were all placed above 
the mass of stones, which would thus seem to have 
been laid there without any reference to them, 
and yet we found no bones elsewhere. As pre- 
viously mentioned, no traces whatever of any kind 
of metal or implements were found, but one or 
two small shapeless fragments that were picked up, 
we are willing to hope, may belong to some very 
rude earthen vessel. In conclusion, I would ask, 
1. Whether our experience agrees with that of 
And 
2. Whether there is any probubility that further 
researches would produce better results ? 
QuIpAM. 





Minor Queries. 

Bible Woodcuts.—Is it known who was the 
artist that engraved the woodcuts in Biblia Sacra 
ex postremis Doctorum omnium Vigiliis, published 
“ Lugduni, apud Guillelmum Boulle, 1542"? 


J.C. J. 


Butler's “ Hudibras.” —In part m. canto ii. 


v. 1110. oceurs the following couplet in reference 
to the Presbyterians, who, amongst other accu 
tions, Cooper says — 





} 





m with pr 


“Vill'd Be lest 
ridge with illumination.” 


And Knights! 
What is the real allusion conveyed in the latter 
line? Mr. Bell is not satisfied with Nash’s note, 
and although the Lazar Llouse at Knightsbridge 
was in being long before the date of Butler's 
poem, I do not think the line alludes to any Pres. 
byterian illuminati there. 
Query, Did Lilly ever live at Knightsbridge ? 
I do not possess his Antobiography, but I have 
read somewhere, I think, that he did. If s0, 
perhaps the explanation may be found in his 
illuminations of his visitors as to their future ? 


Il. G. D. 






Knightsbridge. 


Quotation. — Who was the author of — 
“ A Saviour, or I die; 

A Redeemer, or I perish for ever!” 
It is the conclusion of a paragraph in a letter ad- 
dressed to a friend on Christianity. H. B. 


Waterford. 


“ Discourse of Humane Reason.” — Who was 
the author of an ingenious and erudite little work, 
entitled A Discourse of Humane Reason 
lation to Matters of Iteligion, published in 1690 
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My copy contains on the title-page, “ Said to be 
by Mr. John Lock;. but it was wrote by Dr. 
Burnett of the Charter House, oer | ot the 
Theory of the Earth.” bi ae Bs 


Mitford's Anecdota on Thomson, §c.— In an 
edition of Thomson's Poetical Works, p. 149., the 
editor alludes to the 
Rev. John Mitford. Where 
found? In the Gent. Mag. ? 

Of Thomson's song, beginning, — 


are to be 


they 


“ For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove,” 


e author's 
before he 


D. 


the editor remarks that it was one of th 
earliest productions. Was it written 
came to London, or after ? 


Stolen Deeds.—- Can any correspondent of “ N. 
& Q.” inform me of the result of the trial alluded 
to in the following police report, especially as to 























the fate of the stolen deeds ? — 

“Hammersmith, Remarkable case. —On Wednesday, 
Charles Pavis, Elizabeth Trigg, and George Davis, who 
have been in custody since the 4th ult., on a charge of 
having stolen a large quantity of valuable books, fur- 
niture, and deeds, and other papers relating to church 
patronage in Ireland, of great value, from the premises of 
the late Captain Livhogel ye, of Pelhain Place, Brompton, 
were brought up from the New Prison, Clerkenwell, for 
final examination, b Mr. G. ( e, the sitting mag 
trate. The space allotted to sol rs was most incon- 
veniently crowded by professional gentlemen, who at- 
tended to watch the proceedings on the part of the 
Marquis of Downshire, Marquis of Ormonde, Lady 
Kingsland, and other noble claimants to portions of this 
valuable property. ‘The magistrate went fully into the 
case, and examined witnesses, who stated that the 
prisoners, very soon after Captain Livingstone’s death, 
refused to allow his solicitor and medical adviser to enter 
the house; and Mr. and Mrs. Hely. of No. 17. Prospect 
Place, Old Brompton, proved that Charles Davis took a 
room in their house on the I1th ult., to which a van-load 
of things was brought, including two japanned deed- 
boxes, which latter were again removed next day. The 
prisoners, whose conduct was very violent and impudent 
during the examination, particularly the woman, who 
was removed by force from the bar while the depositions 
were being taken, declined saying anything in answer to 


the charge, and the magistrate committed them to New- 
gate for trial. It appears that the most important of the 


papers and deeds referred to in the course of the inquiry 

have not yet been — It was also state —- appli- 
as ! PI 

cation had been made to Mr. Wakley to have the body of 


Captain Livingstone ‘cxuned, and an inquest he 1a.” 
From The Pictorial Times, London, Saturday, 
1843. 


ll, 


> 
OV. 


James GRAVES. 
Kilkenny. 


Nut-tree. — F - er, in his quaint History of the 
Holy War, bk. 11. ch. xi. p. 64., Pickering'’s edition, 
uses the engounien, “ Who, like a nut-tree, must 
be manured by beating, or else would not bear 
fruit.” What does this mean ? has it any founda- 
Trench, in his “Notes on 
of the Barren Fig Tree,” 


tion in fact or prac tice. 
the “ Parable 
No. 315.] 


quotes, 
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from an Arabian author, the following receipt for 
curing a palm-tree of barrenness : 


go to the tree with a 
I will cut down this tree, 


“Thou must take a hatchet, and 
friend, unto whom thou sayest, ‘ 
for it is unfruitful.’ He anwers, ‘ Do not so, this year it 
will certainly bear fruit.’ But the other says, ‘It must 
needs be, it must be hewn down,’ and gives the stem of 
the tree three blows with the back of the hatchet. But 
the other restrains him, crying, ‘ Nay, do it not, thou wilt 
certainly have fruit from it this year, only have patience 
with it, and be not over hasty in cutting it down; if it 
still refuses to bear fruit, then cut it down.’ Then will the 
tree that year be certainly fruitful and bear abundantly.” 

This belief appears to be widely spread through 
the East. Has the expression of the witty divine 
any reference to this custom ? LinpoREs. 

{What horticultural grounds there may be for this 
statement we are unable to say; but Fuller is evidently 
referring to the very ungallaut old saw: 





“ A wife, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree, 
The more they’re beaten the better they'll be.” ] 


Charade: “TI sit here on a Rock.” —The follow- 
ing charade is a puzzle to all my friends. I do 
not know who gave it to me; and we wish to know 
if any one has the answer, It was solved by Dean 
Peacock, it is said, and by no one else. 

Ab INCITAS REDACTUS. 
Charade. 


*I sit here on a rock while I’m raising ye wind, 


But the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind. 
I have kings at my feet, who await but my nod, 
lo kneel down in the dust on the ground I have trod. 
I am seen by the world, I am known but to few; 
Phe Gentiles detest me! I'm ‘ pork’ to the Jew! 


I never have passed but one night in ye dark, 


And that was with Noah, all alone in the ark. 

My weight is 3 lbs.! my eth is a mile! 

And whe n I’m discovered, you'll say, with a sinile, 

My first and my last are the best in our isle! 

Dadian. — Uaxthausen says this title is now 
borne by the governor of Mingrelia. How has 


this relic of ancient Persian rule been me XY ? 
q 3 

Wash.” — What is the derivation of = pai 

as applied to the shallow sea between Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire? We have it also in a shallow bay 
in the Isle of Man, Poolvash, F. C. B. 


“ Grundle.” —I have met with this term 
for a natural ditch or narrow ravine, having a 
winter brook. Pallas says, that in the Ukraine 
cherries are planted in gullies or deep hollows, 
sometimes dug on purpose, and called Grinti. Is 
it the root of our word ground? Wiil any corre- 
spondent be so good as to tell me what “ ground” 


is in Welsh and Irish ? F.C. B. 


Bishop Parry. —In the Catalogue of the Bri- 
tish Museum, Henry Parry is stated to have been 
successively bishop “of Rochester, Gloucester, and 
| Worcester. Can any one account for this state- 
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ment, and upon what authority he is called Bishop 
of Rochester? Again, he had three sons, Henry, 
Richard, George, LL.D., of Exeter, and one 
daughter, Pascha. Can any of your readers in- 
form me if there are any descendants of these 
sons? Browne Willis appeared to think that the 
bishop was never married. F. Frrz Henry. 


Anonymous Works. — 1. Philamour and Phila- 
mena; or genuine Memoirs of a late affecting 
Transaction London, 1746. To what does this 
refer, and who is understood to have been the 
author ? 

2. The Maze, a poem, with illustrative notes ; 
London, 1815. Who was its author? T.G.S. 

Edinburgh. 


Paston Family.— A family of this name, and 
reputed an ancient branch of the ancient family 
of Paston, resided at Teversham, in the county of 
Cambridge, in the reign of King Charles If. The 
Rev. James Paston was rector of Finningham, co. 
Suffolk, in 1667, and inducted to Little Liver- 
mere, in 1681. He was born at Teversham, in 
the county of Cambridge, 1642, where his father, 
James Paston, resided in 1640. 

Can any of your correspondents who devote them- 
selves to genealogical pursuits, or are acquainted 





ther and y® children, going under y® pall, gives y™ 2 
legitimate character, and makes y™ incapable (query 
capable?) of inheriting, &c. This is y* reason Miss was 
put under y® pall.” 

The MS. from which this extract is taken, omits 
to give the date and place of this curious cere- 
mony. Perhapssome of your correspondents may 
be able to throw a light upon it. Cx. Horrer. 


Author of “ Tales, Romances,” §c.— Who is 
the author of the following work? Tua/les, Ro- 
mances, Apologues, Anecdotes, and Novels; Hu- 
mourous, Satiric, Entertaining, Historical, Tragi- 
eal, and Moral. London, Robinsons, 2 vols., 12mo., 
1786. R. J. 


Bank Notes for a Million. — Will the writer 
of the Query headed as above in “N. & (Q).,” 
Vol. xii., p. 325., be kind enough to say whether 
the book which he has lately “ come across,” con- 
sists of “ Pen and Ink Sketches” of poets, as there 
is a book bearing some such title, which I am 
anxious to “come across” for a particular reason ? 


Common-Place Books. — What is the best mode 


| and form of keeping a common-place book ? 


with the counties of Suffolk and Cambridge, give | 


any account of James Paston of Teversham, his | 


parentage, or connexion in any way with the an- 
cient family of Paston of Norfolk ? S. E. G. 


“ Cato Major.” — There is a poetical version of 
Cicero de Senectute, published under the title of 
Cato Major, 8vo., 1725. Who is the author ? 

R. J. 

“ Edward and Egwina.” — Who is the author 
of Edward and Egwina, a dramatic poem, 8vo., 
1776? R. J. 


St. Luke's Little Summer.—I am writing in a 
heavy shower of rain to ask what your several 
correspondents in their counties know of a few 
fine days about this time, called “St. Luke's 
little summer,” which the good folks of Hants and 
Dorset always expect about the 18th of this 
month. Crericus Rusticus. 

Oct. 17. 


* Palladius and Irene.” — Who wrote Palladius 
and Irene, a drama in three acts, 8vo., 1773 ? 

R. J. 

Curious Marriage Custom : — 

“ Sieur Roger, aged 87 years, was married to a maiden, 
or single lady, aged 76, by whom he had in his time 3 
children, y® eldest of we" was a da*t of 41 years of age, 
who at y® celebration of y* marriage was put under y* 
pall. This is a ceremony comon at all marriages; a pall 


or cloth is held over y* heads of y* bride and bridegroom, 
and in case y* said bride and bridegroom have had any 
nfal children together, y* marriage of y* father and mo- 
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Pray elicit some information on this head. It is 
much wanted, and the subject, I believe, is new 
to your pages. Lock anp UNtock. 


Mrs. Joanna Stephens. —Can any reader of 


“N. & Q.” either give me particulars of the above 
person, or refer me to a memoir of her? She 
possessed a nostrum which, it was alleged, had the 
powers of a perfect lithontriptic in the human 
subject ; and [ have not been able to trace any 
particulars of her or her remedy than the follow- 
ing. In consequence of her representations, the 
government gave 50002. for her secret, which she 
gave a full description of, the method of pre- 
paring, &c., and which was published in the 
London Gazette, No. 7815, of Tuesday, June 19, 
1739. Subsequent trials of her medicines did not 
realise the fancied expectations of those who took 
them, and they soon fell into discredit, and conse- 
quent disuse. I have not found any farther 
mention of her than that given by the General 
Evening Post, a newspaper of Saturday, Nov. 12, 
1774: “ Died at Brook Green, Hammersmith, on 
the preceding Thursday, Mrs. Joanna Stephens.” 

Qu azRENs. 

Kew, Surrey. 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 


“ The Deformed,” §c. — There was a volume of 
poems published under the following title in 
1842: The Deformed, Jessy Bell, and other 
Poems, by Mary St. Aubyn, 8vo., 1842. Could 
you inform me whether The Deformed is a dra- 
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matic poem? [ should also be obliged if you 
could give me a short notice of the author. R. J. 

[* The Deformed” is entitled a “Dramatic Poem.” The 
writer of the Preface states that “this volume of poems 
was a last legacy from a beloved daughter, who, on her 
death-bed, asked me to look over her papers, and publish 
what was thought worthy of being preserved. She began 
to write at a very early age, and several of her smaller 
pieces were composed before she w as fifteen. When 
scarcely two-and-twe nty she had completed all that are 
now collected together.” 


New Testament, Italian and French.—I have 
for some time had in my possession a copy of the 
New Testament in Italian and French, which I 
suspect to be of considerable rarity, and concern- 
ing which I have not been able to meet with any 
account. The title is, — 

“Del Nuovo Testamento di Jesu Christo N 
nore. Nuova e fedel traduttione dal testo Greco in lingua 
volgare Italiana,” &c. 


ostro Sig- 


The Italian version is by Giovan Luigi Pas- 
chale, and is said to be — 


“ Stampata di nuovo in compagnia d’ un’ altra buona tra- 
duttione in lingua Francese; et amendue partite per ver- 
setti. 


The title-page shows it was printed in 1555, but 
without mention of place. Can you or any of your 
learned readers give me any information about 
Paschale, and of the author of the French version ; 
also as to the place where printed, and of the rarity 
of this volume ? Bisvioruice. 

Aberdeen. 


[We have submitted our correspondent’s Query to 
George Offor, Esq, who has kindly forwarded the follow- 
ing reply: —“ Italy was furnished with the Bible in its 
vernacular tongue much earlier than most of the European 
nations. The first edition was 1471. In 1530 the New 
Testament was published separately —a very superior 
translation by Bruccioli, printed at Venice by the cele- 
brated Giunti. In 1555, Crespini of Geneva published a 
beautiful pocket edition of the Italian Testament, and in 
the same vear an elegant edition, very small, was printed 
‘In Lione, per Giovanni de Torney et Guillelmo Garcis.’ 
Excepting the Bible of 1471, fine copies of all these are in 
my collection of Bibles. I have two perfect and good 
copies of the Italian and French New Test ament, a thick 
small 8vo., 1555, ‘per Giovan Luigi Paschale.’? After the 
title and list of books is an address to the Christian reader 
of eleven pages, and two pages of the exhortation to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. At the end a table of the 
principal things contained in the New Testament, nine- 
teen pages. I have no doubt of its being a Genevan bock, 
but can find no account of G. L. Paschale. I am notat all 
aware of its value, but most probably it is a rare book.” ] 


Coincidences. — In the article entitled “‘ Jeu de 
Mots,” at p. 159. of Anecdotes, by J. Petit An- 
drews, there occur these words, from a supplica- 
tory letter addressed to King James, by Lord 
Bacon : 


« He Ip me, &e., . . . . that I, who have been born toa 
bag [ L Query, should it not be who have borne a bag?). be 
not now, in my age, forced in effect to bear a wallet. “Nor 
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that I, who desire to live to study, may be driven to study 
to live.” 


May not Dr. Johnson have had this passage in 
his mind when he wrote the lines in his Prologue 
at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, in 1747 ?— 

“ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

For we that live to please must please to live.” 

Query, where is Lord Bacon's letter to be 
found in exlenso ? BALLIOLENSIS. 


[The passage occurs in Lord Bacon’s paper, entitled 

“Memorial of —_ ss," written in Greek, soon after his 
access to King James L, which had been promised him 
in a letter to cae Mi irquis of Buckingham, from New- 
market, Nov. 13, 1622. See it, in exrtenso, * Be. Birch’s 
edition of Bacon’s Le verti bys eeches, &c., edit. i, P. 821., 
where the passage rea ls, “1 would live to sade, and not 
study to live; yet I am prepared for date obolum Belli- 
sario; and I that have borne a bag can bear a wallet.” 


Latin Poet quoted by Burke. — In Mr. Burke's 
famous speech on the East India Bill, the follow- 
ing lines from “a poet of antiquity” are applied 
to Mr. Fox: 

“Indole pro! quanta juvenis, quantumque | daturus 
Ausonix pop ali s ventura in secula civem! 
Ille, super Gangen, super exauditus et Indos, 
Implebit terras voce, et furialia bella 
Fulmine compescet lingua.” 






Can any one inform me which “ poet of an- 
tiquity” was the author of them? Possibly 
Silius Italicus, but I have not his works to verify 
the suspicion; and it is rather unparliamentary 
for an orator to quote from a writer so little read. 
The lines are so Virgilian in their tone and 
dence, that it is difficult not to fancy them from 


the sixth book of the Zneid. A.L 
[The passage occurs in Silius Italicus, Punicorum, 
lib. viii. 406.) 
Replies. 


SERVETUS “ CILRISTIANISMI RESTITUTIO.” 
(Vol. xii., pp. 165. 249.) 


In looking over “ N. & Q.” for the last month, 
I observe some inquiries and remarks in relation 
to the Christianismi Restitutio of Michael Ser- 
vetus. In the library of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, there was a MS. copy of 
this work on 368 leaves 4to., obtained by me for 
H. R. H. from the celebrated Meerman Col- 
lection, and its contents consisted of, 1. “De 
Trinitate Divina,” lib. vii.; 2. “ De Fide et Jus- 
titia Regni Christi,” lib. iii.; 3. “ De Regenera- 
tione Superna, et de Regno Anti-Christi,” lib. iv. ; 
4. “ Epistola xxx. ad Jo. Calvinum, Gebenensium 
Concionatorem;” 5. “ Signa Ix. Regni Anti- 
Christi ;” 6. De Mysterio Trinitatis et Veturum 
Disciplina, ad Phil. Melancthonem, et ejus Col- 
legas, Apologia.” 
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From a note in the handwriting of Meerman, 
the MS., it appears, was procured from the library 
of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and its history 
is given in the following passage : 

“Hee est Copia Manuscripta Libri longe rarissimi, 
eujus Auctor famosus ille MicHAKL SERVETUS, quique 
impressus fuit Vieunw Allobrogum, 1553, in 8vo., et 
femori Auctoris alligatus cum ipso combustus est. Ejus 
autem tanta est raritas, ut qui gloriari possit, se illum 
typis excusum vidisse, nemo reperiatur. Nam quod 
Cassellis in Libliotheca Principis Hessiz olim exstitit ex- 
empiar (eX quo pauc . manu A= ripta promanarunt) 
depe or est. Vid. . Vout in Catal. Libr. Rarior., 
p- 624. (edit. 17 17) Hos ce vero ie mplar perquam dili- 
genter a accurate ex impresso transcriptum est, et quidem 
ita, ut singule pagine hic responderant paginis Voluminis 
impressi. 


The copy of the work stated upon the authority 


) . *“-* . 
| also part 11., Division Printed Books, p. 408., and 


of M. Flourens in the Quarterly Review for June | 


l., now in the Royal Library of Paris, 


last, p. 3 


appears to be that which had passed from the 


Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel to Dr. Mead, thence 
to the Due de la Vallitre, from whose collection 
it was bought for the royal library at the price 
of 3810 livres, it having cost the Duke nearly 
400 guineas. Flourens states it to have been 
obtained of M. de Boze at a very high price. 
My friend Dr. Sigmond, now a resident at Paris, 
examined the copy in the Royal Library, and 
wrote to me as follows: 





“There, indeed, I saw the celebrated copy of the 
Christianismi Restiiutio: it carries internal evidence and 
proof that it isso in the handwriting of Dr. Mead. It 


corresponds word for word, page for page, even to the 
erratum, with my more modern edition; it is, however, 
somewhat larger. Its condition is by no means good, for 
the worm has preyed not only upon the margin, but 
upon the text, even so as to have destroyed some of the 
words,” 


Dr: Mead endeavoured to give a quarto edition 
of this work, but before it was completed it was 
seized by John Kent, messenger of the press, and 
Mr. Squire, messenger in ordinary, on May 27, 
1723, at the instance of Dr. 
London, and burnt, a very few copies excepted. 
I have seen and examined one of these copies ; it 
possesses neither title-page nor table of contents, 
and three books only are printed, occupying 252 
pages. The copy I allude to is in the valuable 
library of the Medical Society of London, to 
which it passed from Dr. James Sims, and con- 
tains the whole of the matter concerning the cir- 
culation of the blood. A perfect reprint, how- 
ever, was effected in 1790, by whose agency I 
know not. 
this edition. My friend Dr. Sigmond has one, 
which was bequeathed to him by Dr. Sims, and 
my friend Mr. J. B. Inglis had in his very curious 
collection another. These I have examined, and 
they correspond with the MS. that was in the 
libre ary at he ten eg (see my Bibliothee , 
Susseriana, yl. + par elix. ce xei. —XC ii. 3 
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Gibson, Bishop of 


Four copies are all that are known of 


for the passages from Servetus (with a transla- 
tion) relating to the circulation of the blood, in 
my “ Biographical Memoir of Dr. Harvey” in the 
Medical Portrait Gallery, vol. iv., where the 
entire subject is considered). T. J. Perricrew. 


Onslow Crescent, Brompton. 





ARBUTHNOT'S WORKS. 
(Vol. xii. p- 166.) 

On looking into the Retrospective Review, 
vol. viii. p. 285., I find that besides the Glasgow 
edition of Dr. Arbuthnot’s Miscellaneous Works, 
two vols. 12mo., 1751, there was another edition, 
that reviewed in the Retrospective, entitled Mis- 
cellaneous Works of the late Dr. Arbuthnot, with an 
Account of the Author's Life, two vols. 12mo., 
London, 1770. On the publication of the Glasgow 





edition, the date of which would appear to be 


1750, his son, Mr. George Arbuthnot, advertised 
in the newspapers on Sept. 25, 1750, that the 
published works were not the works of his late 
father Dr. Arbuthnot, but_ an imposition on the 
public; a declaration which may be property 
taken as a disclamation - Dr. Arbuthnot’s re 
presentatives of any connexion with the publica- 
tion. Dr. Arbuthnot, as is well known, along 
with Swift and Pope, wrote the celebrated Me- 
moirs of Martinus Scriblerus, and the parts attri- 
buted to him are allowed to be equal to any in 
that extraordinary work. The dissertation on 
ancient music, followed by the illustration of its 
power, in the union of learning, and of exquisite 
ridicule heightened by gravity of narration, is not 
exceeded by any piece of humour in the English 
language. ‘The portion of Bishop Burnet’s mock 
journal, in which he is represented preaching an 
extempore sermon to his hous« shold, i is as excellent 
in its way, and perhaps still more ludicrous. Let 
me quote this last as a rare specimen of comic 
power. The Tom mentioned in it is his son 
‘Thomas Burnet, then I suppose a young Templar, 
afterwards Mr. Justice Burnet: 

“ Order the family to come up stairs at seven. Re- 
solved to preach before them extempore. Not much 
matter what the text is; easy to run oif from the subject 
and talk of the times. . . . Bid my man get the 
great chair ready. Family comes up. Survey them with 
delight. The damsel Jane has a wicked eye. Robin 
seems to meet her glances. Unsanctified vessels! chil- 
dren of wrath! . - Look again at Jane. 
penitence in her eye. Sweet drops! Grace triumphs! 
Sin lies dead! Wish Tom were present. He might be 
reformed. Consider how many sermons it is probable 
fom hears in one year. Afraid not one, Alas the 
Temple! Alasthe Temple! The law eats up divinity ; 
it corrupts manners, raises contentions amongst the 
faithful; feeds upon poor vicarages, and devours widows’ 
houses without making long prayers. Alas the ‘Temple! 
Never liked that place since it harboured Sacheverell. 





A tear of 
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He certainly spread an infection th A swimming of 
my head. Seem to hear the noise of tumuits, riots, 
seditions. Fresh noises of high church; the doctor; 
what would the multitude have? Why are they in- 
censed? Who of our order have offended? Impeach, 
silence, hang, behead! ‘That the name of a man should 
turn one’s head to a giddiness! Say a short mental 
prayer. Cool by degrees. Jane petitions not to hear the 
sermon, but make her beds. There is no dealing with 
youthful inclinations, They are un a< in every path. 
They leave the direct way. Walk in by places and 
Give her leave to depart. Re solve within my- 
self to deny Robin to go, if he should ask. Robin asks. 
Reprove him thus. *I have watched your mutual tempt- 
ations, and the snares you laid fur each other. You, 
tobin, I say, and the damsel Jane. Forbear your ini- 
quity ; struggle with sin; make not excuses to follow the 
handmaid. Thou shalt stay here, and hear and edify!’ 


Prepare to preach. Hem thrice. Spread my hands; 





corners. 





lift up my eyes; attempt to raise myself. Sink back- 
wards. Faint suddenly.” 


I do not know if it is Dr. Arbuthnot who 
philosophises on the con identity of 
Sir John Cutler's worsted stockings, transmuted 
by repeated mendings with silk thread into silk 
stockings, but altogether in wit and learning he 
stands on an equal footing with Swift and Pope. 
A work of another nature, Tubles of Ancient 
Coins, Weights, and Mea noted among books 
read in Gibbon’s Journal, ia valued for its inform- 
ation and learning. A new edition of his Miscel- 
laneous Works appears to me, as much as to P. A 

a desideratum in English literature. W.H. F. 


Kirkwall, 


“ousness of 


sures, 


AGE OF CARDINAL BEAUFORT. 
(Vol. xii » pp- 227. 274.) 
I venture to submit that the cardinal was born 
nine or ten years before 1376. In Cassan’s Lives 


of the Bishops of Winchester, vol. i. p- 2951., it 


appears that Ilenry Beaufort was made prebend of 


Thame, in Lincoln Cathedral, in Janu uy, 1389-90. 
If your account of his birth be corree t, he would 
then have been scarcely thirteen; and to hold 
such a preferment at so tender an age seems incon- 
sistent with the regulations of the Church. 

It is generally admitted that he died in 1447, 
and, if born in 1376, would, at the time of his 
death, have been seventy-one years old. In 
Knight’s England, vol. ii. p- 82., it is alleged, that 
when the cardinal was near eighty, he was em- 
ployed in negociating the marriage of King Henry 
VL with Margaret of Anjou, which, ace ording to 
Cotton's Abridge ment of the Records, occurred in 
1445. I request to be correctly informed as to 
the cardinal’s birth, for it ms Ly hereafter be useful 
in commenting on his augment: ation of the Hospital 
of St. Cross, as well as for other historical purposes 

Henry Epwarps. 





1 





_The illegitimacy of Henry Beaufort will account for 


uncertainty with re spect to the date of his birth. The 
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is no positive record of the event. But we must refer 
again to Foss’s Judge s of England, vol. iv. p- 286. in jus- 
tification of the date we have given, which we think, in 
all probability, is nearly the right one. He says: 

“* When the statute was passed in January, 1397, legiti- 
mating the children of John of Gaunt, by his mistress 





Catherine Swinfor’d, whom he had married in the pre- 
ceding year, Henry Beaufort, the second son, was probably 
just of age; as he is called Clericus on the Roll, and his 


next brother, Thomas, is styled Domicellus.” 

His holding a prebend at thirteen does not assist the 
question, as it is notorious that these and higher ecclesi- 
astical preferments were given at all ages in those times 
as a provision, espe ally to scions of royalty. Take the 
case of Geoffrey Plantagenet, for instance, who was born 
either in 1155-4, rding to the same author (vol. i 
in 1158-9. He was even elected bishop of Lin- 





p 293.), 





coln in 1173, whe n, by the oldest date, he would not be 
more than twenty, and, by latest, only fourteen; and his 
seal represents him as a boy. He also, previously to his 
election as bishop, held an arch lea ‘conry in the same 
cathedral: and was not even in priest’s orders when he 
resigned the bishoprick in L181. W he ther Henrv Beau- 
fort was born in 1376, or nine or ten years before, when 
he attained the chancel! in 1403, he was, as we 
said, under fifty. ] 
ED 


(Vol. xii 


I somewhat affect a : carnestness in 
i i ce to rs 
| whic sh are unse emly ; passing 
ithout remark, suc h Pp ad ms of 


not against the sub- 





over, th - I 
F.’s aiden as are directed, 
of my Reply to his Note, but against me, 


stance 
[I would merely say to him, in referen 
observations I ventured to make upon his 
logical * study” of Old Nich, that — 


e to’ the 
etymo- 


0 smart a stroke, 
and not provoke.” 


“ Tf unawares I dealt t 
I meant but to correct, 

The Greek derivation of the term Devil, sug- 
gested by Junius and Skinner, I would, without 
intending any offence, remind your correspondent, 
net with the reprobation of grammarians so early 
as the former part of the seventeenth century. In 
the index of Butler’s English Grammar, published 
in 1633, the author, speaking of the orthography 
of the word, says it should be spelt “devil, or 
rather deevil, not divel, as some, far fetching it 
from d:a8odos, would have it.” 

With regard to the assertion made by me on 
the authority of the notorious facts of the case, 
and which I now reiterate, that, in the composi- 
tion of our “vulgar tongue,” its chief elements 
are derived from the language of our Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Danish ancestors, who, them- 
selves migrated to our shores from those of 
Scandinavia, and, I suppose, brought their parts 
of speech and traditions with them. F. , says, 
“ May not a derivation be fairly called by 
parison (?) far-fetched, which is borrowed i 


cone 
rom a 
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dead mythology, a foreign nation, and an almost 
forgotten hero?” What inference is meant to be 
drawn from this Query I do not exactly perceive ; 
but if your correspondent intends by it that the 
vast majority of our “ household words” did not 
come to us from the coasts of the Baltic, why, I 
have this alone to say —he is mistaken. Of the 
131 words, for instance, contained in Gen. xliii. 
25-29., only eight, and of the seventy-eight words 
which make up the first ten lines of Thomson's 
“Hymn,” only thirteen, are not traceable to that 
source. Wa. Matruews. 


Cowgill. 





The discussion in your columns respecting the 
names of the evil one is surely imperfect without 
Lavengro’s view of the subject. He asks the 
gipsy Petulengro: 

“«What do vou call God, Jasper?’ 

‘I call God Duvel, brother.’ 

* It sounds very like Devil.’ 

‘It doth, brother, it doth.’ 

‘And what do you call divine, —I mean godly ?’ 

*Oh! I call that duvelskoe,’ 

‘I am thinking of something, Jasper.’ 

* What are vou thinking of, brother?’ 

‘Would it not be a rum thing if divine and devilish 
were originally one and the same word?’” — Lavengro, 
vol, i. p- 225. 

A gipsy woman at our door, being asked what 
she called God, answered unhesitatingly, “ Duv- 
vel;” and farther questioned as to the name of 
our devil — the evil spirit—she replied, after a 
minute’s thought, “Oh! you mean Beng.” 

Thomson, in his E/ymons of the English Lan- 
guage, says that Deuce, like Demon, seems to have 
been once used in a good sense, and gives the 
Persian Dew as one of the derivations of both 
Deuce and Devil. He states that the Teule of the 
Mexicans was a divinity; and surely some myste- 
rious connexion exists between the Zeus, Qcos, 
Deus, Duw, Welsh (whence Duwioli, to deify) 
and the Deuce of bad report. The Welsh bave 
also Dwyv. The Jani, the self-existent, making 
Dwyvoli, to sanctify ! 

This is remarkable, to say the least of it, and 
may induce other philologists beside F. to dispute 
the original meaning of the word Devil with Mr. 
Matruews, who has stated it to be “merely a 
modified form of the Scandinavian Dzvl, fastus, 
dissimulatio,” &c. 

Mr. Borrow gives Del and Devilis as used for 
God by the Hungarian gipsies. Is not the sub- 
ject worth farther and more exact investigation ? 

Hermes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mortuary Photographs. — A plodding reader of “N. & 


| Q.” from the first “number to the last, and an occasional 


contributor, I have never been able to perceive the con- 
gruity of the photographic department of our periodical, 
nor can I cease to wonder at its continuance. I say this 
as a most enthusiastic admirer of the art itself, which I 
submit is based upon the most remarkable discovery of 
the age, the claims of the electric telegraph notwith- 
standing. And here am I writing a photographic Note, 
the insertion of which in the repudiated section would 
be a fit punishment for my temerity. My object, how- 
ever, is simply this: to direct the attention of those 


| “whom it may concern” to one use of the photogenic 


science, which is perhaps not generally known —I mean 
the copying of mortuary memorials. What is done, or 
what might be done inside a church, I do not know; but 
I have lately seen two or three specimens of head-stones 


| represented with so much truth and beauty, that I can- 


not but think this method of copying, and transmitting to 
a distance, such memorials, only requires to be generally 
known to be largely employed. In the cases referre: to, 
the single grave-stones came out so clearly, the lettering 
was so sharp, and the accessories so pleasing, and I might 
say picturesque, that none of the fine engravings on the 
walls where these mortuary photographs were hanging, 


surpassed them in pleasing effect. X. 


Conversion of Photographs into indelible Pictures, co- 
loured and fixed by the Processes used in the Ornamentation 
of Porcelain, — M. A. Lafon de Camarsac has communi- 
cated to the French Academy of Sciences a process for 
this purpose. He uses the metals and ceramic substances 
to work upon, and employs vitrifiable compositions, on 
which the pictures are produced. The image obtained 
by means of the salts of silver on collodion, albumen, or 


gelatine, is developed in the ordinary way until the half 


tints have disappeared, and the extreme darks are covered 
with a thick deposit, which gives it the appearance of a bas- 
relief. The plate is then placed in an enameller’s muifle. 
The organic matter is destroyed by the action of the heat, 
and the image appears in all its minuteness. He uses 
black, white, and coloured fluxes. On coloured porcelain 
and glass, and on brown or black enamels, the lights are 
formed by the metal, which is reduced, and which takes 
a great brilliancy in the fire. On white porcelain and 
enamels, and on transparent glass, he treats the lights 
formed by the metallic deposit with solutions of the salts 
of tin, gold, or chromium. In the latter case he obtains 
different colours, very vigorous, and presenting a peculiar 
semi-metallic brilliancy. A very thin coating, of a very 
fusible flux, fixes the image, in the same way as gilding 
and silvering is fixed on porcelain. Where enamel is 
used, its fusion performs the same office. 

For pictures obtained by the action of light upon the 
salts of chronium, after they have been treated with dis- 
tilled water, they are placed in a muffle and subjected to 


| a heat sufficient to destroy the gelatin, and the metallic 


| deposit rests alone on the surface of the plate. 


Salts of 
silver and lead placed upon it, give when heated a yellow 
tone. Salts of gold and tin produce violet and purple; 
these colours are obtained beneath a layer of flux, which 
melts and covers the metallic deposit, and the picture 


| . . . . 
presents the appearance of a painting on porcelain, 
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Replies ta finor Queries. 


Scott and the “ Waverley Novels” (Vol. xii, | 


p- 342.).—In reference to Mr. Firz-Patrick’s 
article in the last Number of your interesting 
journal, headed “ Were all the Waverley Novels 
written by Sir Walter Scott?” I have now only to 
say that his statements and arguments are cer- 
tainly startling; but Iam not without hope that 
in about a fortnight’s time I shall be able to col- 
lect such information as cannot fail to rebut the 
charge he now so plausibly makes. I request 
your readers to suspend their judgment. 

Francis BALLANTYNE. 

Liverpool. 


I have received several communications, some 
anonymous, some authenticated by a signature, 
since the appearance of my letter on the author- 
ship of the Waverleys. 
pervaded by a friendly tone, and offer assistance 
to my inquiry; while others (the anonymous) 
abusively defy me to pluck a leaf from Sir Walter 
Scott’s laurel crown. Even in the event of what 


I consider a mystery becoming elucidated, who is | reer Ancnallngs Whine ten tiem onemeniemeniiies 
- , - ’ : > . | bes een roses. ‘This was in ¢ rsery garden ; 
it that imagines the respect entertained for Sir | es 2a : 


Walter Scott’s memory would be impaired? No 
one entertains a profounder veneration for the 
name of that great and good man than I do; and 
if he received assistance in his Herculean and 
generous lubour, it is no disgrace. That there 
still exists some mystery to be cleared up, in con- 
nexion with the composition of the Waverleys, is, 


Most of those letters are | 


| me that it was from the want of a chapel he had 


turned the great hall into one. Monson. 


Gatton Park. 


Roman Catholic Bishoprics (Vol. xii., pp. 125. 
189.). — Of the bishops for whom Mr. P. ‘Tuomr- 
Son inquires, I can trace two with certainty : 

1, John Tymnouth, vicar of Boston, and suf- 
fragan to Smith of Lincoln, as “ Episcopus Argo- 
liensis.” 

2. John Bell, ordained in Lichfield Cathedral, 
during the vacancy of the see, June 10, 1503, as 
“ Episcopus Merivnensis.” 

The others, I think, will prove to have been the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and Thomas Barrett of Ardfert 
and Aghadoe, suffragan of Lincoln, and Edmund 
Conisburgh of Armagh, suffragan of Ely: he re- 
signed Armagh in 1477. The R.C. bishops of 
Scotland will be found in Haydn's Book of Dig- 
nities. Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


Green Rose (Vol. xi., pp. 280. 346. 474.).— 
When in ‘Baltimore, Maryland, U.S., in the year 
1852, I saw two or three young rose-trees, each 


I should have procured a plant, had not the gar- 
dener (who came from Scotland) assured me he 
had seen the same rose in the old country. As it 


| is, I only possess a dried specimen of one of the 


I think, most probable; and, as the main object | 
of “N. & Q.” is to elicit facts, I cannot be blamed | 
for having contributed an inquiry, interesting | 


without being insidious, and certainly not obtru- 
sive. Wicuram Joun Firz-Patricx. 
Booterstown, Dublin. 


Vinny Bourne (Vol. xii., p. 327.).—I am happy 


to be able, through the pages of “N. & Q.,” to | 


supply the information sought for by the Querist, 
on this subject, in the J/lustrated London News. 
Sourne was buried at Fulham, in Middlesex ; and 


the entry of his interment stands in the books of | 


that parish thus : 

“1747. 

Peace to his manes! 
Wandsworth. 


Mr. Vincent Bourne, 5 Dec'.” 


J. R. 


The Running Thursday (Vol. xii., pp. $26. 350.). 


—I omitted to suggest, that there is an error | 


either in the manuscript, or.in the copy, of the 
extract made by R.T. The place where the 
chapel was, pulled down by an Alcester mob, was 
no doubt Coughton, not Congleton. Coughton 


flowers; it is a moderate-sized root, with a faint 


scent. H. A. B. 


Coleridge's “ Religious Musings” (Vol. xii, 
p- 226.).— This is the name of “a desultory 
poem written at Christmas, 1794.” It is to be 
found in Moxon’s edition of his Poems, 1852. 

P > 2 

Towns in the Crimea and the Caucasus (Vol. xii., 
p. 266.). —R. J. A. will find notices of some of the 
towns in the Crimea in Bishop Heber’s Journal. 
See his Life, pages 28. to 55., edition 1829. J.Y. 





Marcaldi’'s “ Life of Mary Queen of Scots” 
(Vol. xii., p. 324.).— Petruci, to whom this Life 
is dedicated, was the Tuscan resident at the court 
of France; and in his ambassadorial reports to 
Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, he has given many in- 
teresting particulars relative to the murder of 
Riccio. These reports have been printed in Prince 
Labanoff’s Collection of Letters and Documents 
illustrative of the History of Mary Stuart. Of 
Marcaldi’s History, I am inclined to think, nothing 
is known in England; and I should be much 


| obliged to Anon of New Orleans, if he would, 


was the seat of the Throckmortons, and two miles | 


from Alcester. I was there in 1829, and, if I 


remember right, Sir Charles Throckmorton told | 
No. 315.] 


either directly or indirectly, afford me the means 
of communicating with him, as I am anxious to 
obtain any information which may throw new light 
upon the history of Mary Stuart. 
C. S. Greaves. 
11. Blandford Square, London. 
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Sandys's —s a (Vol. xii., p. 296.).—The only 
cuse I have in writing this, my first attempt, 
~ that being impressed with = value of your 
journal to the “ Trade” gen , I think the fi 
minutes’ trouble ve taken aie set an exam- 
ple to others, who might often assist the Queries 
of your correspondents. 

Seeing a question upon George Sandys's Ovid's 
Metamorphoses answere| in your “ Notices to 
Correspondents,” and having a copy for sale, dated 
1632, I find the following oceurs in the Dedication 
and Preface, which I think partly answers the 
question : 











DEDICATION, 


“To the Most 





Great Britaine, Fran 1d Ire 
“Str, 
“Your gracious acceptance of the ‘ First-fruits of my 
Laurels when you were our Hope,’ as now our Happiness,” 


&c. &e. 

As Charles ascended the throne March 27, 
1625, and the former edition, aldressing him as 
the “ Prince,” there could not have been an edi- 
tion of 1626. 

PREFACE. 

“Since it should be the principal end in publishing of 
Books, to inform the understanding, direct the will, and 
temper the affections, in this the Second Edition of my 
lranslations, I have attempted,” &c. &e. 

This settles the question of the second edition 
being 1632. Il. BuackweEtu. 

18. Coppice Row, Clerkenwel! 


Sepulchral Monuments (Vol. ix., p. 559.).— 
Some time ago, I endeavoured to prove, in contra- 
diction to the opinion of many modern archzolo- 
e representations 
ate, or pre] ared 
The following cir- 





gists, that the medieval effigies 
of the dead bodies, as laid i 
for consignment to the i 


cumstance from Simeon of Durham's History of 
the Kings is strongly corroborative. The body of 


St. Cuthbert was disinterred, on account of the 
incredulity of certain persons, four hundred and 
eighteen years after his burial, a. p. 1104. 

“His hands, reclining on his breast, appear to be 
tending their stretched 3s to heaven, and tol 
incessantly demanding of God in behalf of a 





people devoted to him. ie, who at the hour of his 
death, raised those hands : n prayer in behalf of him- 
self, now since his death er kept them raised for 


the expiation of our « rad 

The effigies ishops being most commoniy 
represented with ee right hand raised in the 
of benediction, it is imagined by many, that this 
is unde niab ly living action; yet a passage = 
Malmesbury's Life of the Kings seems to elucidat 
the subject : : 

“When it pleased God to call the bishop (St. Augustine) 
to heaven, and he was lying in extreme bodily pain upon 
his bed, neighbours flocked around him that they might 
partake the final benediction of the holy man.” 
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act 








High and he ghtie Prince Charles, King of 


If sach importance was attached to this final 
benediction, it was obviously an imposing, and 
most suitable attitude for the corpse; and, in all 
probability, the arm of an embalmed bishop, with 
the fingers extended, was sor — 9s thus placed. 
It appears from a modern work, that in the Poly- 
nesian Islands, the chiefs are to this day laid o1 
in a similar manner, holding various instrument 


in their hands. C. T. 


Brass Plate in Aughton Parish Church (Vol. xii., 
p- 164 ).—It may be interesting to C. E. D. to 
know, that in the paris sh web of Ormskirk, 
affixed to the wall of the 1 rth aisle, and over a 
, cal she » “ Mossock Chancel,” 


sinall burial-plac 





the parish registers is an inscription on brass, 
nearly like the one he has copied at Aughton. 
Here is a copy of it: 
“ Jesus MaArtA, 
* God save the hing. 
* My ancestors have beene interred heare 385 years — 
This by auntient evidence 





Which that all mave knowe me doe offer wrong, 
Itist ffvite broade, and 4 yea La halffe long 
Anno Domini 1661. Ilenry Mosoke, “Etatis sue 14. Ad 





Maiorem dei Gloriam. Richard Mosok, Sculpsitt. 

How this family, which is generally believed to 
be one and the same in both cases, could have in- 
terred regularly at both yar aon for nearly the 
same length and period « f time, as the plates 
would seem to denote, | has for some time been a 
puzzle to me. I know of none of the descendants 
of this ancient family bearing the above name. 
The hall, at-which they for a long time resided, 
still bears their name ; and is occ upied as a farm- 





house, about four miles from Ormskirk. J. D. 
Ormskirk. 

“ Ta Saxe Galante” (Vol. xii. p. 205.), — Th 

Query of S. T. refers to a curious litile book, at- 





tributed by Barbier to the Chev. de Salignac, 
author of a Tistoire Générale de Pologue, Paris, 
1750; bu i l ibliographers, probably 
with more truth, consider to be an anonymous 


_ 








production of the Ba vellnitz, celebrated { 

his Snoires and his religious tergiversation. 
Cine book is, what the title of the English transla- 
tion imports, a secret history of the court f 


Dresden und 
his brother Fri 


stor Jean George IV., 
teric is, King of Poland; 
seasoned with ample details of their various mis- 
tresses, and a ri +h store of amorous and « liplom: 
intrigue. Much of this we are led to expect 
he character of the latter monarch, which 


from the 
is riven in the commencement of the volume: 









“Ce dernier Prince étoit galant, bien fait, et amoureux, 
t quoiqu’il efit eu diverses passions, il aimoit aussi ten- 
drement que si le plaisir d’aimer efit été nouveau pour 
lui.” 


S. T. also asks whence this book is translated. 
This information I cannot afford him; nor was I 

















I 
I 
I 
i 
( 
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aware that the work of which I have been speak- 
ing, and which is now before me (La Saxe Galante, 
A Amsterdam. Aux dépens de la compagnie, 
1734, 12mo. pp. 416.), was not originally written 
in French. All the other productions of Baron 
Poellnitz are in this lancuage, into which, how- 
ever, in the present instance, he may have trans- 
lated from a German original. Wautu1am Bares. 





Birmingham. 


Russia and Turkey (Vol. xii., p- 202.). — I 
doubt the authenticity of the medal said to have 
been struck during the Congress of Verona in 
1822. It was not usual, then and there, to strike 
medals with English inscriptions ; if this was in 
any other language, the precise words should be 
given, that we may judge whether th y are cor- 
rectly rendered by “T should like Constantinople.” 
It was scarcely “in honour” of Nicholas to re- 
present him so openly expressing, in 1822, that 
desire for the “ sick man’s” estate, which he broke 
so cautiously to our bassador thirty years later ; 
and another difficulty arises from the fact, that in 
1822, Nicholas was neither emperor nor heir pre- 
sumptive. 


Ht. B.C. 
U. U. Ciub. 


Thomas Perceval, F.S.A. (Vol. xii. 266.).— 
He was born S pt. 1, 1719, and ob. 33, wet. 44. 
He was buried in a vault within St. Paul's (¢ hapel, 
Royton, where his wife, Martha, daughter of 
Major Benjamin Gregge, of Chamber Hall, in 
Oldham, was buried in March, 1760, wt. 45; but 
no monument was erected to h Could 
Arua state what became of his antiquarian col- 
lections, referred to by local historians 
Perceval MSS.” ? ; 














memory. 





“ Acurdiiov” (Vol. xi., p. 465.3; Vol. xii., pp. 18. 
235.). — Lampadion was the received name of a 
lively and petulant courtesan in the later Greek 
comedy, the corresponding character: to which, 
though her morality may be more correct, is not 
wanting on the English sta Lucretius, in de- 
scribing the delusions of lovers who convert the 
defects of their mistresses into excellences which 
have an affinity with them, thus use the name: 





“ Balba, loqui non quit? 








At flagrans, odiosa, lo 
“Tf your mistress stammers, l that sh 
she is silent, you call her m ; but if she i 





e, ill-tempered, and gat 


| ulous, you dignify 

of a Lampadion.” 

nn é . . . , 
The name likewise occurs in a fraement of 

Varro apud Non., ¢. ii. § 906. : 
“Quid tristiorem video te esse? num angit hee Lam- 

padion?” 


In this extract from a dialogue the person ad- 
dressed is described as annoyed 
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by the smart- 
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ness an? impertinence of a courtesan ; her sex is 
marked by the pronoun hec prefixed to the neuter 
form Lampadion. L. 


Duly on armorial Bearings (Vol. xii., p. 206.). 
— M’s Query respecting the alove, as to whether 
a person having a wafer-stamp seal in his pos- 
session would be liable to duty, has been often 
answered in the affirmative by the judges, if the 
device could be construed by any means into the 
representations of a crest: so has the crest in the 
top of a common pencil-case caused its possessor 
to be honoured with the payment of duty for 
“having armorial bearings.” A curious case was 
decided a few years ago by the judges upon ap- 
peal. An innkeeper (I believe in Oxfordshire) 
was charged the armorial bearings’ duty. It ap- 
peared that the house had formerly belonged to a 
gentleman, and in the entrance-hall were left a 
couple of old painted chairs, on the top rail in the 
backs of which was painted the shield or crest of 
the former possessor. Mine host objected to the 
charge, alleging that the honour of beuring coat- 
armour was none of his, the chair having passed 
through the possession of many before they came 
to him; but his arguments were of no avail, tl 
judges decided that he must pay for the unlucky 
ornaments ; but I suppose it was not long before 
the painter's brush obliterated them. The only 
exception that is allowed is, that of a mayor or 
the armorial bearings of the 
J. B—n. 


other officer usin; 
corporation during their time 





of office. 


Etiolated (Vol. xii., pp. 186. 234.). — T hope that 
MH. Bascuert will kindly pardon me if I correct an 
error or two in his attempt to explain the word 
etiolated. AY@w does not mean J shine, but J burn, 
or kindle, or set fire to; it rarely means J am on 
has nothing to do with aféw, cither in 
or its signification. AirioA 
etiology, has nothing to do with etiolated, nor bas 
either etiology or etiolated at do with 
etique, which is a Greek word yo, I have ; 
whence éxricos, hectic, P ing to €fis, or habit, 
i.e. habitual, constitu a Hectic las nothing 
to do with consumptive, except that hectic fever is 
among the symptoms of consumption. H. Bas- 
cnet has taken his interpretation, I fear, from 
Imperial Cyclopadia, & book which, em se 
count of its many blunders, needs to be used with 
much caution. J will not hazard an attempt to 
furnish a derivation of etiolated. I may add that 
the word is not a neuter verb, but a passive parti- 
ciple, though, perhaps, “io etiolate” may not be 
found in use. It seems to be of French growth. 

E. J. 5. 

Will Mr. Gantitwon be satisfied with the deri- 
vation Mr. Craic gives of the word * etiolated,” 
from AYéw, to shine? It is the only one I have 
met with, and seems to illustrate the blanching 






its etymology yyia, or 


iything to 





from é 








the 
il 
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influence of long confinement, and habitual (par- 
tial) exclusion from the light, that important 
agent in vegetable development, as in the colour- 
ing of vegetable matter. Aféw is to burn (with a 
shining light, to blaze, though rarely and in- 
transitively). Thence we may get perhaps the 
whitening action of fire, the pallor of ashes that 
have lost their fiery glow. We must adopt, I 
think, some such deduction as this in Mr. Craic’s 
etymology, otherwise I know not how we are to 
arrive at the blanching process of discoloration, 
of which the plant offers us an analogy, and which 
seems to be implied in the word in question. For 
AYdw is properly used to denote a flaming or fiery 
brightness, which but ill accords with our idea of 
* etiolation :” 

“ Equally delicate and mysterious is the relation which 
our bodies bear to the passing light. How our feelings, 
and even our appearance, change with every change of 


the spirits are light and buoyant, the energy is greater, | “ " ~ ge > mee . 
: j | midwives, by a singing-master of Trinity College, 


the body is actually stronger in the bright light of day, 
while the health is manifestly promoted, digestion hast- 
ened, and the colour made to play on the cheek, when 
the rays of sunshine are allowed freely to sport around 
us.” — Prof. Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. 

I’, Puwxorrt. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have seen 
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The duke was however so 
powerful, that Dryden did not dare to avow any 
such intention on his part, and denies in his pre- 
face that the character was meant for any par- 
Langbaine, who considers this 
the best of Dryden's comedies, quotes the follow- 
ing lines upon the subject : 
“ Dryden, good man, thought keepers to reclaim, 

Writ a kind satire, call’d it Limberham. 

This all the herd of keepers straight alarms, 

From Charing Cross to Bow was up in arms; 

They damn’d the play all at one fatal blow, 

And broke the glass that did their picture show.” 


J.S. Coyne. 


A Mother Twelve Years of Age (Vol. xii., 
p- 184.).— Joseph Meade, writing from Christ's 
College, Cambridge (April 8, 1626), states a still 
more extraordinary case, viz., “a child of one 


| Disher, a bookbinder, not fully eight years old,” 


the sky! When the sun shines, the blood flows freely, and | 


| a coinage of Handbuch into English. 


Mr. H. Bascnet’s reply to Mr. Gantinioy’s | 


Query, which he will consider far more satisfac- 
tory than my own. The garden “celery” and 
“‘seakale,” which, exclusive from the action of 
the light, become so delicate, are examples of 
vegetable “etiolation;” but with myself serious 
ctiolation would ensue before I considered “ Aitho” 
a satisfactory derivation, for the reason given 
above, unless indeed we connect at the same time 
the idea, fiery brightness, and pale, silvery, or 
crystal splendour with the verb already mentioned. 


“ Villikins and his Dinah” (Vol. xii., pp. 183. 
293.).— Your correspondent, Mr. Mackenzie 
Watcorrt, is in error in ascribing the authorship 
of the above ballad to Robson. It is mentioned 
by Bristed in his Five Years at an English Univer- 
sity, as being much in vogue at supper-parties at 
Cambridge during his under-graduateship, which, 
I believe, commenced in 1840. N. M. F. 

United University Club. 


Limberham (Vol. xii., p. 145.).— This is the 
name of a character in Dryden's comedy of Lim- 
berham, or the Kind Keeper, who is described in 
the dramatis persone as “a tame, foolish keeper.” 
It is probable that the name was thenceforth ap- 
plied to those miserable dunces who submitted to 
play the despicable part satirised by the dramatist. 


The comedy was so offensive to the Duke of 


Lauderdale, who it was generally believed was the 

original from whom the author drew the character 

of Limberham, that the performance was stopped 
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being declared enceinte, on the testimony of some 


who was apprehended and lodged in prison in 
fetters. Cu. Horrer. 


“ Handbook” (Vol. xii., p. 276.) is evidently 
A single 
additional letter — Handybook —would have given 
a translation into already current English. 

K. Tu. 


National Education and Reformation (Vol. xii., 
p. 244.). — Will not J. Wurraxer find useful in- 
formation on this subject in Kay's Social State 
and Education of the People of England and 
Europe, published by Longman in 1850? Laing’s 
Notes of a Traveller, first and second series, 
abound also in valuable expressions of opinion on 
these subjects in most European countries. 
J.8.N. 


Grange Road, Bermondsey. 


Cat-in-Pan (Vol. xii. p. 268.). — Cat-in-pan 
has all the appearance of an illiterate accommo- 
dation of a familiar phrase or term for a misun- 
derstood expression of nearly the same sound. 
Good Dr. Pegge might have remembered that 
“Catipanus” (apud Romualdum in Chron. MS., 
an. 998. 1011, 1012. 1066.) was but a slight modifi- 
cation of the well-known title, “ Catepanus,” borne 
by a long series of prefects or captains of Apulia 
and Calabria, under the Greek emperors, after 
the expulsion of the Ravennese Exarchs. Its 
unanimously acknowledged derivation from «ate- 
wdvw, is countenanced by the judicious and accu- 
rate Ducange; and there is no doubt that, from 
France, it was imported to England, since the 
proper sobriquet for a “ Jack in office” among 
our neighbours and allies, not many centuries ago, 
was “ Catepon, homme chargé en chef de quelque 


| opération.” Indeed, there are reasons for strongly 


questioning the identity of cates, friandises, 
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dainties, and cake; it seems much more natural 
to refer it to questes,in the singular quéte, from 
quester, to cater, whence quetier, quéteur, a caterer. 
As the Editor of “N. & Q.’s” unphilological 
countrymen here have transformed a tan-yard 
(tchéroterie) into a cherry-tree, three knolls (/es 
treis hougues) into three hogs, and Notre Dame 
du Castel into the kettle parish, we need not be 
surprised at the substitution of so unusual a dish 
as the said cat-in-a-pan for the proverbial nick- 
name cf an unprincipled and time-serving dis- 
ciple of the Vicar of Bray. G. M. 


Le Hurel, St. Martin’s, Guernsey. 


“ Konx Ompax” (Vol. xii., p. 305.).— Your 
correspondent Mr. Mansrieip Ineiepy will pro- 
bably find all that he requires in Lobeck’s Ag/ao- 
phamus, p.775. sq. The connexion of these words 
with the Eleusinian Mysteries depends probably 
on a misunderstanding of the words of Hesychius, 
s.v., a2 mistake perpetuated by Potter (Greek 
Antiq., vol. i. p. 448.; Cf. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, s. v. “ Eleusinia”). 

The interpretation given in Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon is no doubt correct. The following exX- 
tract from a note I made many years ago, may 
interest your correspondent : 

“At the conclusion of the Mysteries of Eleusis, the 
congregation was dismissed in these words, ‘ Koyé "Opraé.’ 
These mysterious words have been considered hitherto as 
inexplicable. They are pure Sanscrit, and used to this 
day by Brahmins at the conclusion of religious rites. 
rhey are thus written in the language of the g 
Hindoos call the language of their sacred bool 

“Canscha . Om. . Pacsha. 

“Canscha signifies the object of our most ardent wishes 

“Om is the famous monosyliable used both at the be- 
ginning and end of a prayer, or any religious rite, like 
Amen. 

“Pacsha exactly answers to the obsolete Latin word 
vir; it signifies change, course, stead, place, turn of work, 
duty, or fortune. It is used particularly after pouring 
water in honour of the gods and Pitris. 

“Tt appears also from Hesychius, 1. That these words 
were pronounced aloud at the conclusion of every mo- 
mentous transaction, religious or civil. 2. That when 
judges, after hearing ‘a cause, gave their suffrages by 
dropping of pebbles of different colours into a box, the 
noise made by each pebble was called by one of these 
three words (if not by all three), but more probably by 
the word Pacsha, as the turn or pac sha of the voting 
judge was over. When lawyers pleaded in a court of 
justice, they were allowed to speak two or three hours, 
according to the importance of the cause, and for this 
purpose there was a clepsydra or water-clock ready, 
which making a certain noise at the end of the expired 
pacsha, vir, or turn, this noise was called pascha.” 














From Asiatic Researches, vol. v. § 19., Lond. 
8vo., 1801, remarks by Capt. Francis Wilford on 
the Cabirian Deities, &c. Anon. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


With the dull days and long evenings of November 
come the usual signs of increased activity in the Old 
Book Trade. Catalogues are daily issued; and the lead- 
ing auctioneers announce the various collections of Books, 
Coins, Engravings, and other articles of a similar cha- 
racter, which are destined to change hands under the in- 
fluence of their all-powerful hammers during the coming 
season. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, besides sundry miscella- 
neous collections, announce for sale under their auspices, 
the libraries of Sir Richard Burton, the Rev. Dr. Towns- 
end, the Rev. Dr. Gilly, and Mr. Golding Bird; a valuable 
collection of tographs; and a very extensive and in- 
teresting Collection of Historical MSS., formed by the 
luring a fifty years’ residence 


is Moore, Esq., au 








late Fr 
in Paris. 

] rs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, in addition to many 
important Sales of Coins, Engravings, &c., including the 
late Col. Durrant’s collection of the Works of Hollar and 
Faithorne, will dispose of the libraries of the Rev. H. 
Pemble, Sir G. A. W. Shuckford Evelyn, the late William 

I the late Dr. Stokes, and the Shak- 
spearian and Dran Literature, collected for and used 
in the first five volumes of Mr. Halliwell’s folio edition of 
Shakspeare, and Mr. Meigh’s Collection of Autograph 
Letters. 

Mr. Hodgson, in addition to some extensive miscella- 
neous collections, is about to sell the valuable stock of 
Mr. Bigg, the well-known Parliamentary Bookseller, and 
the entire stock of books, copyrig! 
and Co. 

Messrs. Southgate & Barrett, besides other Collections 
of Engravings, annou! the Sale of the entire remainder 
of the “ Vernon Gallery,” and the water-colour drawings 
of the same; the entire stock of the valuable Standard 
Publications of Messrs. Ingram & Co., with stereotype 
and unpublished MSS. 
ion to sundry Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions of Books, Engravings, &c., will sell the stereotype 
plates, copyrights, &c., of Mr. Addey of Old Bond Street. 

While on the subject of Sales, and knowing how fre- 
quently books are sold in the country without the know- 
ledge of the London Trade, we call attention to a three 
days’ Sale, which will commence on Tuesday next, at 
Sandhills, near Christchurch, Hampshire, of a poftion of 
the Library of the late Sir George Rose. 

All visitors to the interesting Exhibition of Mr. Fenton's 
Photographs from the Crimea will remember the very 
characteristic portrait of The Times’ “ Special Correspon- 
dent” there exhibited. From this, a most admirable 
lithograph has just been published; and all who have 
read the brilliant reports made by this much abused (his 
opponents say much abusing) representative of the En- 
glish newspaper press, cannot but look with some inte- 
rest on this picture of him, “ in his habit as he lives.” 

We have several interesting books waiting for Notes, 
but must postpone them until next week. 
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*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. Betz, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
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